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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1820. 


upon manufacturers being doubled by the doub-|«miversally the mode resorted to for i» posing 
led value of money, they would under the pre-jburdens on a great majority of nations, to foster 
sent tariff receive a pecuniary encouragement,some exclusive interest. 


Num. 26. 


They constitute ap 


Ata united meeting of Farmers and Mer-|worth twice as muchas that which was orignallyjeleemosynary system for enforcing the poor to 


chants interested in the proposed alteration of the 
tariff on importations at the Town Hall in this 
place, on the 12th August, the following Memo- 
RIAL to congress was presented and read by Col. 
John Taylor, of Caroline, and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the meeting. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled. 
THE MEMORIAL 
Of the Merchants, Agriculturists and others, of the 
town of Fredericksburgh and adjacent country, 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH : 

That being convinced that the Protecting Duty Sys- 
tem has been and would continue to be pernicious to 
the United States, your Memorialists respectfully sub- 
mit to the consideration of your Honourable Body the 
following observations in relation to it : 

WHETHER a freedom of exchange or com- 
mercial restrictions, will most advance the pros- 
perity of nations ; whether an erroneous policy 
by one nation, requires an erroneous policy by 
another ; whether economy or avarice suggests 
the idea of transferring capital irom many occu- 
pations to one; whether justice decides that a 
portion of the labour of the poor, ought to be 
appropriated by laws to the use of the rich ;— 
whether the limited powers over persons and 
property delegated to the federal government, 
embrace the internal power of regulating the in- 
terests of manufactures and agriculturists ; and 
whether such a construction of the federal con- 
stitution would not include an internal power, 
over all occupations, and subvert ail the restric- 
tions designed to establish a division of powers 
between the federal and state governments, are 
questions too extensive for the limit of a memo- 
rial, but sufficiently important to be suggested to 
the wisdoin of congress. 

The present tariff was modelled by the ming- 
led considerations of raising revenue and encou- 
raging manufactures. The revenue it produces, 
goes into the public treasury ; and the bounties 
it bestows, into the pockets of capitalist manu- 
factures. Either as public revenue, or private 
bounties, it is a tax upon the national ability. The 
congress which imposed the tax, undoubtedly es- 
timated this ability ; but since it was imposed, one 
half of the national ability to pay taxes, has been 
destroyed by the doubled value of money, and a 
reduction to the same amount in the value o 
products and property. Therefore the burden of 
taxation has been doubled by circumstances with- 
out the agency of legislation and if one half the 
duties were taken off, it would require the pro- 
fits of as much capital to pay the other half, as 
sufficed to pay the whole when the dutics were 
inflicted. One effect of this diminution in the 
ability to pay, must be a diminution of revenue ; 


upon the nation, and the same real bounty to 


bestowed. If therefore, one half of the duties im-jgive alms to the rich; and in every form are 
posed by the existing tariff were taken off, the/the elements by which free governments are 
other half would constitute the same real burden|made oppressive. 


The mercantile, naval and agricultural occu- 


gbecause it cannot be employed with the same 


representatives of the people. 


without the concurrence of congress, the public 
distress is owing in a great degree, and the ques- 


circumstances, ought to be alleviated or increas- 
ed by the representatives of the United States, 
In fact, whether the bounty to manufacturer: 


been doubled without law. 


tions. Commodites are a universal currency ; 
their plenty or scarcity will therefore have the 
same influence upon prices as the plenty or scar- 
city of money. Anenhancement of home com- 
modities, by the abundance of foreign commodi- 
ies or currency, brought to purchase them, is 
both a reimbursement for the consumption of 
these foreign commodities, and also furnishes a 
fund for revenue ; whereas the expulsion of this 
currency diminishes the price of home commo- 
dities, deprives the people of many enjoyments, 
arising from consumption and lessens the mean 

for the payment of taxes. 

The enjoyments of consumption are the food 
of industry ; diminish them, and it flags; leave 
them free, and it is invigorated : and this invigo- 
ration is a resource so ample for meeting the ex- 
pense of an increased consumption, that every 
nation possessing it, will have the advantage in 
commercial competitions over those which do 
not. In struggles for wealth, industry will gain 
the victory; and a relaxation of its sinews, is like 
carrying on a war without ammunition. 


True economy consists in a free employment 
of their own capital, by occupations as the best 
mode of making it productive, false economy, in 
legislative coercions of capital in other channels, 


skill in new as in habitual occupations. Drive a 
merchant to the plough or a ploughman to the| 
counting house, and the unskilfulness of both will 
cause mutual sloth, vexation and misfortune, and 
by diminishing a resource to meet the expense 
of consumption, contained in the knowledge and 
skill of habitual occupations, diminish also the 
public prosperity. 





because if the whole duty is continued, it will 
compel the payers to retrench their consump- 


Legal dislocations of capital, besides produc- 


tion is, whether the evils inflicted by unforeseen 


manufacturers, intended to be established by the|pations, are all discouraged by restrictions upon 


commerce, and must dwindle or flourish in con- 


To this eventual augmentation of taxation,junction. The agricultural supplies the basis of 


commerce ; the mercantile imports the commo- 
dities which increase the value of those for ex- 
portation, and both supply the freights and wages 
which nurture the naval occupation, rear sea- 
men, and provide the means for maratime de- 
fence. In the united prosperity of these occupa- 





ought to be quadrupled by law, because it has|tions consists national prosperity itself, and their 


free efforts are an ample equivalent for the ex- 


The protecting duty system, in its existing de-/pense of consumption. 

gree, has been alreacy felt by the people and by} Re-exportations ought not to be forgotten.— 
the treasury. By diminishing the importation o They extend commerce, increase seamen, and 
commodities, it has already chilled commerce shipping, and produce a mercantile profit. Sin- 
and reduced the prices of our native produc- gle towns have often acquired opulence by being 


depots of foreign manufactures, and the more 
prosperous this branch of commerce is, the more 
the capital of every community is augmented.— 
Mercantile intelligence, profiting by commercial 
fluctuations and circumstances, frequently de- 
rives profit from circuitous exchanges, and some- 
times can undersell the fabricators themselves. 
It is insufficient to urge that prohibitory or pro- 
tecting duties will not destroy this branch of our 
commerce, because they are not paid on re-ex- 
ported commodities. The fact is, that no consi- 
derable surplus of these commodities are ever 
imported, except from the inducement of a dou- 
ble market ; that they are invited by a freedom 
of trade, and repelled by local restrictions ; and 
that the freer the port, the more extensive and 
profitable this branch of commerce will become. 

A free commere is like a free government.— 
Either isolated amidst commercial restrictions or 
political oppressions, flourishes beyond its neigh- 
bours by forbearing to imitate their errors. The 
Hanse Towns at one period almost absorbed the 
trade and wealth of Europe, because commerce 
was every where else subjected to prohibitions 
and restrictions. 

From all these sources of national wealth, the 
protecting duty system makes deductions whic’: 
fall chiefly upon the poor, because the coarse 
and necessary articles of domestic manufacture 
are consumed principally by them. But it is 
said that the tax thus inflicted upon the poo: ot 
all other occupations, goes to the relief of poor 
manufacturers. The fact would not be a justifi- 
cation of the policy ; but even that is denied.— 
The price of labour is regulated by circum. 
stances, which bounties cannot control. It a 
bounty was given to seamen, navigating mer- 
cantile vessels, their employers would compute 





ing the losses sustained by driving individua!s 


tions ; and the value of the bounties bestowed'irom one occupation to another, are moreover,ihe bounty as a portion of the wages, and 
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continue to regulate to them by a comparisona supply of the same species, of an inferior/ent to the sneers and sarcasms of self-conceited par- 


with the price of labour in other occupations. Injamount saddled with a tax for the benefit of a few 


like manner, a bounty to the workmen or na- 
vigators or manufactories, must settle in the pock- 


cts of their employers, even if it was paid to thejof government. 


workmen themselves; but when it is attached to 
the goods sold by their employers, the chance of 
the workmen to receive any portion of it is so 
very feeble, that no symptom of such an effect has 
ever been observed in England. And thus the pro- 
tecting duty system imposes a tax upon the poor 
of all other occupations, which will be received 
by the rich of the manufacturing occupation. 


It has been supposed, that ina home trade be- 
tween manufacturers and agriculturists, two capi- 
tals are retained;—whereas one is exported by the 
purchase of foreign manufacturers. But the truth 
of this idea is also denied. No capital is lost by 
the purchase of manufactures ; it is only exchan- 
ged, and both parties may profit by the exchange. 
Without exchanges, consumable capital can never 
be increased ; but it must be diminished for the 
same reasons that an individual who should only 
use what he fabricates, would possess less consu- 
mable capital, than if he avails himself of benefi- 
cial exchanges. Exchanges consist of consuma- 
ble articles. If consumption destroys what we 
receive, it destroys also what we pay. No perma- 
nent capital is produced either by commerce or 
manufactures, except by causing an improvement 
of land and buildings. Neither commerce nor 
manufacturing can create and embalm a capital 
against consumption. Wealth in consumable 
capital, is constituted by the plenty of commodi- 
ties ; poverty, by their scarcity. Both merchant 
and capitalists offer to supply the community 
with consumable capital. Which is best, a small 



















annual consumable capital or a large one? Thej€ver pray, &c. 


large one can feed all our wants, encourage in- 
dustry in all its branches, enhance all our com- 
modies, and spare annually a surplus to meet the 
expenses of government. ‘The small consuma- 
ble capital can feed but a few of our wants, dis- 
courages industry in all its branches but one, de- 
preciates all our commodities, and can spare 
nothing for government. By supposing that the 
little consumable capital could utterly exclude 
the great one, and contemplating the protectin 
duty policy in its utmost success, exactly as we 
have felt it occasionally in the cases of wars and 
embargoes, we may calculate its gradations. A 
large consumable capital is so essentially connect 
ed with national wealth, that governments, where- 
ever it exists, may afford to be extravagant—but 
wherever the small one only exist, which manu- 


under which we are labouring will not be aggra- 


ty zealots, from whatever quarter they may proceed. 
CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA 
Mary Tice, of Milton, in the county of Ulster, in 
the fourteenth year of her age, and a girl of robust 
make, was bitten in March, 1818, in her left arm, just 
It has been fairly tried, by a gradual progressjabove her elbow, by a small biack dog, which her 
for thirty years ; and having increased public ex- father suspecting him of madness, had yoomnior AM 
penses, exhausted the treasury in time of peace,|@" €™Pty barrel in his stable, forbidding any of his 


: , A pny : ‘children to go near him on pain of severe punish- 
contributed to a ruinous reduction in the prices of\) ent and which his disorder increasing, he after- 


her commodities, and caused in no small degree,}yards killed. But Mary and her eldest sister went, 
the general distress ; another dose of the drug,jin their father’s absence, to the barrel, for the pur- 
which has produced such consummations, is pro-|pose of feeding him, in attempting to do which, he 
posed. Might it not be wiser to give a short trial cee ty egy (cf which — :; >. slightly visible) 
to the rival policy, by repealing the present tariff, but which they concealed from their me at the 
imposing duties exclusively with an eye to reve-)i 6 for fear of being punished. The wound, how- 
nue. and re-establishing the freedom of com-jeyer, did not heal up so as to cicatrize, till some 
merce: than to persevere any longer? If oneltime in the latter end of November, 1819, but con- 
half the duties were taken off, it is probable thai|tinued to be a very small running sore, resembling 
the revenue would not be diminished, as consum- wt ggg. pee yg dager tA a 
able capital might be doubled, and an increase December last, Me felt an uneasiness in the yegien 
of value by an increase of currency brought to 


“gs . of the stomach, wnich gradually increased for about 
purchase our commodities, might recover and es-ithree weeks when she was attacked with a tingling 


tablish the fact, that the greater are our comiorisjpain in the scar on her arm, shooting upwards into 
and enjoyments, the easier we can pay our taxes.|her neck, throat and shoulder, and extending to her 
We think it a question between the nourish-|'«tt side and stomach accompanied with a glandular 

; igi ‘ it, which i hort time in- 

ment of a monopoly by a tax to enrich the rich, swelling in the left arm pit, which ins short Gme'in 


: ; ‘reased to the size of a small hen’s egg. 
and the nourishment of all useful occupations, (» Saturday the 18th, she felf generally unwell ; 


by equal laws; in which a very few individualsjhad a hot fever, and complained to her mother of 
occupy one interest, and all the rest of the com-jbeing sick. te 
munity, with the government itself, another ; and} On Sunday morning she arose quite - ree 
therefore we respectfully submit these remarks sae hy ee and — night, wit 4 ech deli. 
; rc ress, with a conviction una ate > and ac nine oc ock, Was seize wit ell- 
to the wisdom of Congress, , 10D/rium, in which she fancied she was beset by a black 
that the subject will receive the attention which dog ; crying aloud that a black dog was coming at 
its importance requires, and that the distresses/her. Dr Gedney being now sent for, came and ad- 
ministered an emetic which operated well, but with 
no perceptible good effect ; about the middle of the 
afternoon she had a convulsion fit, which iasted 5 or 
7 minutes. A blister was then applied by his or- 
ers to her left side and another to her arm, of both 
—_—_— which she complained very much. At Lo she was 
attacked with so violent a pain in the head as seem- 
SCGCvULtb CA Pp. d to threaten the loss of reason and even life itself. 
sa She leaped from the bed, tore her hair from her 
[The gratitude of the publick is justly due to every man head by handsful, and attempted to dash her brains 
who employs his time and exerts his talents in endea-jout by running against the wall, screaming and en- 
vours to diseover remedies for any of those afflicting dis-jtreating the by-standers to kill her and end her tor- 
eases, which are incident to human nature. Mr. Cole-lments. This scene of misery continued till nine 
man, the editor of the “ New York Evening Post,” with|o’clock the next morning, when it was succeeded 
a perseverance highly meritorious, has laboured to ob-lhy a fit of raving madness ; in which she attempt- 
tain satisfactory evidence of the efficacy of Seull Cap, asl.g to tear her own flesh with her teeth, and to bite 


a remedy for that most dreadful of all diseases, hydro- F . 
phobia. We have much pleasare in copying to day from ? i —— Sy Say os 7 
his paper the history of a case, the facts of which are; '). h ith i 8 a of th : 4 
well ——— whieh eae a highly gratifying te rel trae Ragone 2 ag out ten minutes, 
proof of the complete success of the remedy. till one oO Cloc e next day, 
[ Edit. Fed. et On monday evening, the 20th, Dr. a 
; jsent for to see her, in consultation with Dr. Ged- 
From the New York Evening Post, of August 26. ney. ‘They were at a loss what the disease was, 
It may be recollected, that some time last winter,|but concluded it to be a case of hysteria; yet, it 
















rich men, and attended with a necessity of resort- 
ing to some new mode of taxation for the support 












vated. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will 


I more than once alluded to an extraordinary case of|was observed by them both, if she had been bitten 


factures without commerce can produce, theyjhydrophobia, in the county of Ulster, which would,lby a mad dog (of which there had yet seen no ev- 


must be frugal. The difference lies between|i™ my judgment, demonstrate the curative quality ofjidence,) they 
the Scutellaria, in that direful disease ; a 
ventured to promise the details of the case: which I 


: 7 , did on the assurance that I should be furnished with 
ment, united with a free commerce, by leaving tolthem for such purpose, 


making a mercantile profit by foreign exchanges, 
and making no such profit—A frugal govern- 








the nation that portion of consumable capital 
which oppressive governments take from it t 
pamper exclusive privileges, would probably 
pursue the most effectual policy fer advancin 
the wealth, comfort and happiness of the people. 
A great annual consumable capital is so univer- 
sally agreed to be among the good things of this 


peatedly in vain, I, the week before last, made aler of the power 


and the attending physician, and in his presence drewltacked with these 
up a report of the particulars of the case, then visit- 
ed each of the consulting physicians, living remotejsnapped alternately like a dog; seizing the bed, 
from each other, and at the end of seven days accom- 


ould pronounce it decidedly hydro- 
that Uphobia 

On Tuseday 21st, at the suggestion of a friend, 
half a spoonful of water was dropped into her mouth 
way of experiment, and it immediately produced 
e most frightful ms and deprived her altogeth- 
swallowing —From this time 
ntil about 8 o’clock the next morning she was at- 
ms, in succession, with short 
intervals, during which she barked, snarled, and 









some one of the physician 
who visited the patient. After waiting and writing re- 


ourney to the place of her residence, saw the family 


lothes with her teeth, growlin 


and shaking 
The reader will now see the|them in her mouth, with a quic 


plished my pu , motion from 


world, that it is the very thing which all exclusivejresult in the following statement and document,|side to side, as that animal does when he gets a 


interests are in pursuit of. The protecting duty 






system proposes to deprive the community of a “wal gg and | erg. to 


great mass of this species of wealth, the only kind 
really valuable to man; and to give it in return 


and philanthropical motives, I feel entirely indiffer- on the track ; and she 


which are submitted to the nay ih judgment of|smaller one into his month and intends to kill it. 

reflections of the|She jumped up and run round the room on all fours 

ty. I shall only observe that in the conscious-lincreasing in rapidity, and yelping like a whiffet, that 
ess of having been actuated, in this affair, by was in pursuit of some game of which it a 

me more and more vio- 
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lent, until it was found necessary to confine her on a) 
bed. 

This day, in a lucid interval, she for the first time 
told her parents of the circumstance that she had been 


bitten last year in the arm, by the little dog in the bar-jafter attempting once or twice to swallow it, she de- 
rel, as she was attempting to feed him, and that thejclared she could not. 
reason she had not told ot it before, was because she/tunately occurred to her mother to mix a large spoon- 
was afraid her father would whip her, as he had pro-|ful of the tea with an equal quantity of the wine, which 
she offered her; and found it set well. 
In the evening, Drs. Barnes and Cooper of Pough-|then repeated every ten or fifteen minutes during the 


mised he would if she went to the stable. 


By this time, the scull cxp, came, of which a strong tea 


The following certificate by the respectable physi- 


was immediately prepared; by pouring a quart of boil-cians who attended the patient, or saw her in consulla- 
ing water upon a half ounce of the pulverized herb, and|tion will form a proper and satisfactory conclusion. 


as soon as it was veady it was presented to her; but 


* We, the subscribers, whose names are mentioned 


ce 10 § i in the above report of the case of Mary Vice, do here- 
At this critical moment, it for-|by certify, that so far as it relates to us individually, it 
is correct. 


' And further, we do give it as our opinion : 
First, that Mary Tice was seized with hydrophobia, 


Her drink waslin consequence of the bite of a mad dog, as stated 


insaid report; Secondly, that she recovered from the 


keepsie, an Dr. Heaton of Piattskill, were sent for tojnight, ——o the quantity of the wine,/diseases, as there likewise stated; and Lastly, that 
t 


hold a consuitation upon her case. 


power of swallowing entirely gone. 


empty bowl and pitcher of water, went unobserved in- 


to an adjoining room, and opening softly a door nearjcompanied wiih the sulphur as directed in the recipe, 
the head of her bed, but unperceived by her, poured itjand was going on gradually mending, when, strange to 
into the bowl, so that she could hear the noise, and nojrelate, her parents, with a fatuitous credulity, suffered 
sooner did the sound reach her ear, than it instantly|themselves to listen to a wandering impostor who en- 


threw her into the most violent convulsions. 
periment was repeated by Dr. Heaton, the next day, in 


neighbours. 
uncontrollable spasms seized her whole frame. 


who stood ready t» catch her. 
curred often every day and night throughout her illness, 


The nature of the disease could no longer be mistaken.|tinued to manifest themselves daily in the removal of 
The three physicians agreed in recommending a trial of|the principal disease, yet, she complained much of a 
the scull cap, to be administered while the imposibility|pain in the wound, attended with great swelling in 
of swallowing continued, as an enama, with half anjthe arm; she was still tormented with excrutiating 
ounce of laudanum ; and to be repeated till the desiredjpains in the head, accompanied by an indiscribable 
effect should be produced; but as soon as the power ofjheat in the pit of her stomach, which she said burnt 
swallowing returned, to give a strong decoction of thejher up ; nor had the tumor in her arm pit ever subsid- 
plant as often as she could drink it, And there being nojed. Dr. Gedney took from her arm, sixteen ounces of 
scull cap to be found in the vicinity, they promised to/blood, which was found to be in a dissolved state ; but 
send some on their return home to Poughkeepsie, sevenjomitting for some reason, to repeat the operation. It 
miles distant.—After they were gone, her poor motherjafforded only a temporary relief, at the end of a week 
empleyed herself in sitting down and making up herjher head ache returned with its former violence ; na- 
shroud, in the expectation that her death was speedily/ture, however, stepped into her assistance, and by a 
approaching, and that nothing remained but to perform)spontaneous and copious bleeding at the nose every day 


the last sad offices to her child. A 


While the messenger was gone for the sull cap, Dr|For the burning in her stomach he ordered a glass of 
Gedney the attending physician,arrived, and ordered|lime water, to be taken three times a day. 
that a piece of linen should be folded and thoroughly|glandular swelling under her arm, 75 grains of calomel 
wetted with ether, then laid across her throat and keptito be divided in five equal parts; of these three of 15 
In about half an hour the power ofjgrains each, to be 
swallowing returned, and to the surprise and joy of herja fever powder to 
mother, she heard ber daughter ask in a low whisperjomitted ; another part to be divided into two and given 
for a tea-snoon full of wine ; which with no little diffi-lat twice, and one to be divided into four equal parts 
culty she got down, and asked for another and then an-jand given every morning; the sulphur to be wholly sus- 
other, which were given her with the same success.|pended during the time of taking the calomel, but 
the sull cap to be continued in somewhat diminish- 


there soaking wet. 





* A person who witnessed this singular symptom, 


mentioned that be once had eight sheep bit by a madjsweiling in her arm pit entirely disappeared ; the burn- 
dog, and that they were every one affected in preciselyjing in her stomach left her; the wound in her arm sup- 
purated, broke and discharged for about ten days, 
+ Iam aware that this barking has been ridiculedjwhen it entirely healed; and at the expiration of six 
by some medical writers, but the witnesses all unite|weeks no vestige 
as to this fact, and fidelity to the truth did not allowjnor has the least symptom of hydryphobia shewed it- 
me to suppress it. The respectable Dr. Heaton told mejself since. 
that had he been riding past the house and heard the/- 


a similar manner. 


noise, he should have no idea but that it proceeded 


from a small dog. That this feature of the disease isime by two persons who each took too large a dose of 
not mentioned or observed by some respectable authors,|it, as a preventive in case they had been endangered 
may be accounted for by adverting to the fact, that|from her saliva, the one a physician and the other an 
scarcely any two cases of hydrophobia resemble eachjapothecary ; who both were much alarmed by the vio- 
lence of its effects. 





other in all their symptoms throughout. 


They found the pa-jand increasing 
tient in the most deplorable situation ; an agitation ofjthe latter alone, and actually took a quart mug full 
the whole frame, perpetual restlessness, hurried and la-|before morning. As she had tasted nothing solid since 
borious respiration, bloated face, contracted features,|the day before at noon, she asked for something to eat, 
eyes suffused with blood and staring wild, and thejand mentioned pumpkin pie, as what she should like ; 
To ascertainjof which a large piece was procured and she ate it with- 
whether the disease was hydrophobia, they took anjout experiencing the least inconvenience. 


This ex-g 
in him alone, to cure her in less than a week ; and they 
the same manner, and with the same effect, at a timejactually discontinued the use of the scull cap for rather 
when her mind was intently engrossed with a hymnjmore than thirty-six hours. But they were roused from 
book she was reading aloud, in the presence of several/their deiusion by the most alarming symptoms of re- 
The moment she heard the noise of water,jturning hydrophobia. They immediately recommenc- 
Warmied the use of the tea, and gave it in strong and often 
teas she could hold in her mouth without apparent diffi-repeated doses, once every fifteen minutes or oftener, 
culty, but cold water she could not endure to touch, tojas she could bear it. It happened to be in time, and 
look at, nor even hear the name of water mentioned.|proved effectual in mastering the disease ; but was fol- 
During their stay, upwards of an hour, she rose from|lowed by the loss of the use of her lower limbs, accom- 
her bed, as she before had done in the presence of Dr.|panied with total blindness, for nearly two days.t To 
Brenton, on Monday evening, and commenced a kindjuse her mother’s expression, “ she had no biting fits 
of a trot in acircle round the room,* frothing andjafter this ;” which was a fortnight from the time of the 
keeping up a constant yelping, resembling that of ajfirst attack. The imposter who had nearly been the 
small dog upon the scent,t a copious and viscid salivalcause of her death was, onthe complaint of some of 
the whole time running from her open mouth, Shejthe neighbours, arrested and carried before a justice of, 
continued this action with increasing velocity, until be-jthe peace upon a warrant under the vagrant act, but 
coming exhausted she fainted in the arms of somebodyjdischarged, on his expressing his contrition, with a 
Similar paroxysms oc-jpromise of amendment and departure. 


From this time she made the tea her only drink, ac- 


raged, if they would lay aside all their teas and trust 


at of the tea until she was able to take/the plant, called scutellaria lateri-flora, or scull cap, was 
successfully employed in the cure of said disease. Au- 
gust, 17, 1820, 


WM. GEDNEY, 
JOUN BARNES, 
JOHN COOPER, 
BARNABAS BENTON, 
ADNA HEATON,” 

I may now be permitted to remark that it is hard- 


ly probable that there will ever occur another case 
so decidedly demonstrative of the medical proper- 
ties of the scutellaria as the above. 
agination could scarcely fancy a tissue of facts better 
calculated for such purpose. The disease was com- 
pletely formed, and dissolution, with sure and rapid 
strides, approaching, when this humbie plant inter- 
posed and arrested its progress; a strong and unex- 
pected occurrence suspended its use; the disease re- 
sumed its sway; at this critical moment the plant 
was again resorted to, and again was the disease ob- 
structed in its course, 
How irresistible is the conclusion that forces 
upon every mind not warped and poisoned by pre- 
judice ? 
have a judicious physician at hand to aid the ope- 
ration of scull cap, and lend assistance in any exi- 
gence that may occur 
The timely interference of Dr. Gedney in the latter 
st of it reflects great credit on the discernment 
and practice of that gentleman. 
case is pregnant with matter to exercise the judg- 
ment of both practical and theoretical men, wherever 


Indeed, the im- 


and eventually mastered. 
itself 
This case also shows how essential it is to 


in the course of this disease. 


Indeed the above 


Although the curative effects of the scull cap con-jit is read. That it may be productive of the great 


benefit to the community that he so ardently hopes 


for, is the heart felt wish of the editor. 





xt oftener, freed her from this distressing symptom. 


And for the 


iven, one every other morning, with 
given on the days the calomel was 


d doses.—In a little more than a week the glandular 


of disease was to be perceived ; 





+ The great nowers of the plant were mentioned to 





(The following essay ‘‘on the Culture of Potatoes,’’ 
we extract from Evans and Ruffy’s Farmers’ Jour- 
nal and Agricultural Advertiser, an English paper 
of the 24th July, 1820. We believe there are few 
dissenting voices among the farmers of our coun- 
try, as to the propriety and good effects resulting 
from deep ploughing; yet in England, it wouid 
appear from the following essay, that the utility 
of deep ploughing is still a disputed point among 
the cultivators of the soil. Vhe use of Gypsum as 
a manure has been long well known and establish- 
ed in our country ; yet in England we understand 
it has been but lately introduced for that purpose. 
It is with pride, we express the belief, that our 
country is not far, if at all, behind any of the nations 
of Europe in the science of Husbandry ; the most 
usefil and delightful of all the various branches of 
human knowledge—we hope to be able, from the 
arrangements we have made, to apprise the farmers 
of the United States in due season, of all the latest 
and best experiments and improvements in hus- 
bandry in England in particular; and, if possible, 
in some other of the most improved portions cf 
Europe, so that our countrymen may keep pace 
with those of other nations, in that science which 
shall make this jand the most abundant and beauti- 
ful, as well as it is now politically, the most safe: 
and happy country on earth. Recoilecting that the 
race for excellence among farmers of all nations, is 
generous, eager without passion, and warm without 
envy.—There is matter in the following essay from 
which the cultivator may draw some useful sug- 
gestions, as to deep ploughing, and ploughing in 
long manure and weeds, as wellas the mere culti- 
vation of potatoes—bearing in mind on reading this, 
and all other observations on husbandry, from the’ 
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same region, the difference of soil, climate, tllage, 
&c.] 
Editor American Farmer. 





On the Culture of Potatoes. 


Spout Bank, April 11, 1820. 

Sir—l take the liberty to send you the following 
method of cultivating Potatoes, which, if you think 
worthy acorner of your Journal, it is at your service. 
There are great quantities of this valuable root! 
grown in this county (Lancashire,) of course there! 
are different modes of cuitivating them ; but I shall 
only state the method which Ihave taken for three! 
or four years back, and which has answered better! 
for me than any other ] have yet followed. 

In the preceding autumn, as soon as the crop is re- 
moved, give the land a deep ploughing, in order for 
it to receive all the benefitit possibly can from the 
action of the frosts, &c., and at the same time the 
stubble will be decomposing. In the latter end of 
March or beginning of April, harrow it well across ; 
after which, give it another deep ploughing : then 
let it lie two or three weeks for weeds to vegetate, 
and then harrow it well across again, when it will 
be ready for drawing into ridges, except the land be 
very full of weeds; if that be the case, it ought to 
have another ploughing and harrowing. Allow me 
here, Sir, to digress a little. 1 am going to advance 
something which I am almost afraid to do, as I 
know the opinion of the generality of farmers, is 
against me ; but, however, I am determined to do it 
boldly. It is a general practice for farmers to col. 
lect weeds and burn them on the land, or cart them 
off and make a compost of them, which I should 
prefer to burning them. I do neither: I have ne 
ver Collected a weed since 1 commenced farming, as, 
however, full the land was of them, and whatever 
kind there were of, I should just as soon think of 
setting fire to my dunghill as collecting the weeds 
and burning them. One half of my farm, when I 
began farming, was almost as full of weeds as it 
possibly could be, and of nearly al! sorts, and now I 
think it is as clean as most farms are ; at least, I am 
not ashamed of it on that head. 1 have sown one 
field with oats this year, which, when | began farm- 
ing, was nearly a furrow thick of couch grass, be- 
sides other weeds, and now there is scarce one to 
be seenin it; and you must remember itis the last 
Crop in the rotation, that is, it isto be wrnips next 





year ; and this field has never had a weed collect Iplants. 


ed from it yet since I begun. And, as I have said 


On deep ploughing, there are various opinions, FUR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
and no doubt ever will be. Some who are ad vocates|« In the esteem of uncorrupted reason, what is of most 
for it on good land, are not upon bad. Itisa gene- use is of most value,’—Doctor TILGHMAN. 
ral saying among farmers, that if you plough such TO MY NEPHEW.—.%. 2. 
and such land deep, it will produce nothing but] J pag intended, in this letter, to have marked 


weeds. That is the very thing wanted ; for if land out the course of life which I should be pleased 


will produce healthful weeds, my opinion is, it may)" ~~ . 
be made to produce something better. I am fort© See you enter upon—but I will present you 


ploughing deep in every case but where rocks pre-|first with a few additional, and desultory remarks, 
vent it. 5 may be wrong, but what practice I havejleaving you to act the part of a g/eaner, in pick- 
had, and what I have seen, say Lam not. There ising up what promises to be useful, and leaving 
a farm about ten miles from here, which is a com-;ne refuse behind 

plete refutation to every argument which I have ever; 7, has long appeared to me that too many of 


yet seen advanced against it. When the farmer’ ; for : 
commenced his operations, it was the general opi-/(he present, and not a few of former generations, 
nion that he was ruining his farm : it was poor, thin|have failed to cultivate a suitable regard for sim- 


of soil, and a bad subsoil, but is now one of the best///icity. Nature, in all her diversity of opera- 
farms in the neighbourhood. But to return to mytions, has been too much disregarded, and from 
potato planting, which I had nearly forgotten. In joy simple, but wholesome, teaching, man has 
the beginning of May, form the land into three feet turned away, and given his attention to the les- 


ridges, which will be done by one bout with the oa Praeg 
plough ; it is then ready for the dung. It is the com-0DS of corrupted reason.— These being invested 


mon practice here, to put the dung into small heaps ;|With the charms of gorgeous and ornamented de- 
one row of heaps in every third drill. ‘he quantityjtails, have succeeded in disorganising, not only 
1 put on is about 20 tons per acre. I prefer long|the plans of Providence, but the system of hu- 
thew by aig aabaier oe poe Pose man happiness! How is this exemplified in our 
a e . 
bout with the plough again, laying as connie elleapest employments—our dress, and ot Bi iy a 8 
them as I possibly could do, but by all means cover houses, tables, and even our workshops. Every 
the dung as soon as possible. I prefer whole pota-|thing has ceased to be good that shall not be 
toes rather than cuts, and planted at eighteen inches\deemed fashionable and pretty—and to make 
asunder in the row. A neighbour of mine, who de-ithings pretty a thousand inventions are resorted 
«ted ge 3 cage Beer ved saudnis we ta cootaog to, till the simple principles are burdened with a 
ing, : 
from whole ag I had whole potatoes planted host of nameless 7 pendages, and the eye, and 
last year, at both nine and eighteen inches dis- the feelings are both carried away on the mere 
tance in the row, but the produce of the eighteen surface of things. The original principles, lum- 
inches, I believe, was more than double that of the/bered up with the exterior show, perish at last, 
nine inches. The potatoes intended -for planting/and then away goes the whole together. Even 
should never be allowed to sprout before they are governments have exemplified this departure 
planted. When they have been planted twelve or from simplicity, and Greece and Rome, were less 


fourteen days, I take a smali harrow, and harrow , é . A 
the top of cach drill down to within two or three|4appy in what is called their proudest days, than 


inches of the sets ; then harrow the intervals well,|before they had attained to this—(what proved to 
with an implement called here a drill harrow ; after|be an imaginary) height. Every thing without, 
which go once round each ridge with the plough, |indicated glory—but it was then that the ¢rue 
covering the top of it with soil about two or three|,/o9ry was departing. We now look upon these 
inches ; this should be done just at the time when republicks as we sometimes behold the remains 


whan the cands cen | the a ‘aches high, tube of splendid beauties, whose charms have been 
a furrow from each side of each ridge with the|preserved by the artist—we gaze upon them, 
common plough going within three inches of thejand our admiration is excited, but so is our pity. 

‘or this operation 1 generally have two) Even friendship, itself, (alas !—how deeply is 
horses, and go about nine inches deep; I then):his to be deplored !) is not free from a liability ta 














in a former communication, when land is once clean,)|,. : : . ’ x 5. . 
hand-hoe the plants well in the row: there should), ecome thus lost amidst all this outside show; 


it ought to be kept so, and is easy to keep so. 1), nothing left lurking about the plants; what 


| 


never yet knew a weedy Crop turn out a productivelne hoe cannot do the fingers must do: after which, 


one. You may perhaps, think. Mr. Editor, this 
savours a little of egotism : but I hope, Sir, you! 
will not think me guilty of that erroneous crime.) 
1 am only stating real facts ; 1 am far from thinking} 
myself a perfect farmer. The above practice is, 
not original with me, I am only animitat r. Two 
or three of the best farmers in this neighbourhood! 
follow the same practice, and whose farms are 
as clean as any which can be found in most paris 
of England: one in particular, which an uncle 
of mine did farm, and which, at that time, I durst 
have challenged it against any I ever yet saw, Mr 
Cocke’s excepted, and at the same time had nearly 
one half of his farm each year in white crop. The 
methods I have taken to clean my farm have been 
deep ploughing (especially when fallowing, and for 
whatever kind of cropI am fal'owing for ;) adopt 
ing better rotations, drilling foca/oes, ‘urnifis, beans, 
tyc.: and well horse and hand-hoeing them ; and 
by what I have seen of drilling corn crops, Il am far 
from being an evemy to that system, though I 
have not practised it much. By adopting the above 
practices, the farm which I now occupy has nearly 
doubled its produce. The turnip crops have been 
more than four times the weight they were before | 


followed the Northumberland method of cultivating 


and its influence, which was intended, like that 

I harrow the intervals well again with the drill har-jof the sun, to cheer and animate the world, is 

row. I then let it lie in this state about fourteen days,|sickly and feeble, and promises to shed a light 

when I hand-hoe the plants again; then go onceleven yet more dim and lurid. 

round each ridge with the plough, throwing the soil! Jt js time to return to nature. It is time to re- 

re to the pean Nye BR before they Close on trench. Itis time to cut away all superfluity,and 
wader pete ¢ batagal ag meee ee age. wy cy dhorygn © every sort; and come down in every depart- 


interval, and then with the plough, going as deep as , . 
possible, which will complete the process. ‘The|ment of life, to the good old fashioned order of 


sorts ] generally plant are Red Prussians, ox-nobles,(hings, when the useful was chiefly consulted ; 
and white russets. Of the red Prussians 1 gene-|when every thing was exactly that which it pur- 
rally get about 400 bushels of 64lbs. each, per acre sinorted to a pas when men entered upon their 
ox nobles more ; russets no This produce is small), rious employments, influenced by the fropfier 
in comparison to some which I see in print some- motives. Then it was that every man, and every 


times, but then it must be recollected my crops are ; . - : 
not made in the closet. It is very easy to make|Man’s son, estimated their relations to each other, 


great crops by a warm fire on a cold winter’s day,|to society, and to their country; and considering 

ard a glass of grog at their elbow. As Mr. White-hemselves as being at the service of the state, 

house wishes me to give the management of my bean|were found profitably and therefore usefully em- 

crop, I will sometime in the course of the summer.),).ve4 Then there were no such names for li- 
[ had not forgot it, but there has been such a press ee “- Cuhid. 1 ; 

of what is in general deemed more important mat-|QUOFS: 88 8/:trit of Cupid—fire of love—fileasure 

ter, that | gave it up at that time. of Venus—perfect love, and all this kind of stuff 

‘ —but things being ample in themselves, were 

Tam, Sir, yours, called by simple names ; and having simple qua- 

WM. ROTHWELL. |lities contributed, like our native Cider, and our 

pring water, to nourish and preserve the health. 








them. 
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Happiness appears to be, and is really, the ob-jculture, Commerce and Manufactures,—Law, 
ject of every man’s pursuit—and nobody disputes|Physic and the Arts, should all of them receive 
this—and yet how very few are employing thejthe encouragement to which they are entitled ; 
right means towards a possession of it! Perhapsjand the citizens of a country ought to take care 
the only certain step, as a first one, in this pur-jof them all alike. ButI have a charge to pre- 
suit, is that which leads to a right estimate of|sent—a charge against, especially of the citizens 
things—as without this, importance is just asjof my country, for having permitted themselves, 
likely to be attached to trifles, as to matters of|for so long a time, to be led away from the teach- 
worth and dignity. Is not this exemplified injings of nature, and from that noble regard to 
the present generation to a degree that makes|that which gives motion and support to the 
reason reel ?—Are not the plain, common sensejrest,—merely to gratify a false honour—and er- 
parts of the community quite wonderstruck at/roneous conceptions. Yes, every thing, even 
witnessing the crowds who are in full pursuit af-|down to nothing, has been decked with imagi- 
ter trifles ?—Things, which when acquired, im-jnary charms, which have led away, captive, thou- 
part to their possessors neither honour, wealth,jsands of the young men of our country, in the 
nor happiness !——Do you see none of the young|very face of agriculture, suffering and interest- 
men of your neighbourhood engaged in an end-ling agriculture! Which alone has been neglect 
less routine of idle and profitless rounds, who,jed ; though adorned with intrinsic excellencies, 
if they were not led away after phantoms, under|—and inviting them by the verdure of spring— 
the influence of a false estimate of things, might|the musick of the groves; the ripple of streams, 
be forming themselves into polished members of|the odour of the meadows and fields, the delica- 
society, and preparing to become pillars of thejcy of fruits ; by health, and even by wealth, and 
state, and defenders of its liberty ?—Every youngjhonours! Wonderful infatuation! And all this 
man ought to aim at being useful—( J shall be par-jagainst the current which nature has caused to 
doned for adding, and every young woman, too)|fiow in the breast of every man! 
useful to himself, to his family, to his country—| What think you would have been the aspect of 





and man walks forth and reaps the Heavenly 
bounty. And yet the department of agriculture 
is neglected !—It is high time (and the signs of 
the times to show the impression to be becom- 
ing general) to conceive more truly of this sub- 
ject. And here I would enlist your patriotism. 
\griculture is one of the main arms of the na- 
tional strength.—For the same reason, therefore, 
that danger from the approach of an enemy should 
command the observations of all eyes, and the aid 
of all hands, and a noble and spirited emulation 
for the common defence, should agriculture, be- 
ing essential to us, and the most neglected de- 
partment of our strength, be entitled to at least, 
as much patronage as would secure te it the place 
to which its honour and importance entitle it. 
What think you would be the aspect of things ! 
how would the earth smile ? what abundant har- 
vests would wave over the land, had agriculture 
shared in the science and industry that have been 
carried into.the Law, for example—or into Phy- 
sick, or Commerce? And especially if men had 
engaged in this noble work from motives of pat- 
riotism, as well as those relating to private emo- 
lument. 


Seeing the soil neglected, and impoverishing 


He should study to turn his labours intothe greatjour country at this day, had the young men whol daily (with some encouraging exceptions) under 
channels of private and public utility. He shouldjhave risen up since the struggle which gave usithe course of bad management, and knowing the 


learn to think it honourable to labour for thelliberty, (or their parents for them) have iooked 


products of the earth to be essential to life and 


welfare of others. The relations of society arejout upon the great relations of society with the!-omfort, and that even our national resources are 
such as to admit of no course of conduct by the/noble view of giving mutual support to them all.|dependent upon them. Every friend to his coun- 


few that shall involve the interests of the many./Think you that the science of agriculture, that 
Astate of society is a state of dependance—and ajnoblest and most independent branch of the whole, 
right estimate of every man’s rights, will bring|that occupation in which manreceiveshisincrease, 
out of these relations mutual benefits and en-|(I was going to say from the hand of his God, di- 
joyments. 

Next to the right estimate of things, may bejvery fields, sick of such treatment as they have 
placed right motives. On these much depends.|received, have become pale and profitless? No, 
When a young man steps advisedly into any of|surely. But how has it happened that agriculture 
the departments which divide the occupations of|has been looked upon as unworthy our regards! 
the great family of mankind, he should be sure|As not sufficiently Aonourad/e for our children to 
that his moral balance is well adjusted. His mo-|be brought upto? As a science in which it has 
tives should be looked into and _ scrutinized,/been thought too mean to educate them /— Has it 
Without this, society has little or no securityjnot been owing to the false estimate which has 
against his hability to encroach on its general|been taken of it? And how has the earth been 
rights, to gratify the predominating influence ofjtreated ? Even by those who have condescended 
selfishness and crime. For example, when a ci-/to bestow some notice upon her.-~A little random 
tizen consents to go to Congress—what ought to/work applied to the surface has been looked upon 






try should feel it to be his duty, in some form or 
other, to enter upon the great task of improve- 
ment, norrelax in his work of restoration till fruit- 
fulness and plenty should cover the surface, as- 


rect,) would have languished to this day, till ourlsociated in delightful harmony with scientific 


management. 

There is a wholesome stir on this subject ; 
but much isto be done. The dignity, the in- 
dependence, the happiness of the farmer’s life 
must be unveiled before the eyes of our young 
men, It should not be looked upon as the de- 
partment for clowns, the great store-house of 
drudgery. It should be looked upon as the grand 
theatre where man and his God dwell more inti- 
mately together, for 

* God made the Country, and Man made the Town ;”* 


be his governing motive? The good of his coun-jas all she merited, and this being done, rewards|45 the great area where health, and wealth, and 


try, doubtless, 


sake of the honour which this station is supposed|they had been merited! As to the science of this moving in the current of its native impulses, yes, 


to confer ?— Will he, can he serve his country|branch of industry, it has been thought not only too 
as faithfully in the latter case as in the former !/meanly of, but to be incapable of more ; and ski// 
Will he be as useful? Or will he be as respec-jin management, has been taught to take its place 
table ? Doubtless he will not—Does a citizenjalong side of industry, and both have been asleep 
engage in the praetice of the Law? Whatoughtitogether. But the earth revolting at such indig- 
tobe his motive? The defence of justice andjnity, has, by her repeated refusals to give back her 
protection of innocence, you will answer.—Butlincrease, been giving out her lessons, and pro- 
suppose he engages in this profession purely for|claiming in this plain language, that her treasures 


the sake of the gain which it is generally sup- 
posed is to be realized by the practice of the law. 
Does it strike you that, however he may be dis- 
tinguished for his capacity and talents, he is likely 
to promote the great ends of the law, in the lat- 
ter case, as in the former ? What becomes of jus- 
tice, and where is innocence to finda friend ? 
Are they not both left in hazard, if the professed 
advocate of both, shall be influenced by other 
motives than those which ought to influence him? 

It should be the business of every citizen to 
maintain all the relations which one department 


are only to be gathered by the hand of the dili- 
gent—The toils of the diligent have been always} 
rewarded ; and the earth is no more to be trifled 
with than are other branches of science, but she 


or 


“ Man immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thiret 
Of Rural scenes.” 
And—~ 
* The glimse of a green pasture, how it cheers 
The Citizen !—Braces his languid frame! 
Ev’'n in the stifling bosom of the Town, 
A garden, in which nothing thrives has charms 
That soeth the rich possessor : much consol’d, 
‘That here and there some springs of mournful mint, 
Of Nightshade, or Valerian, grace the wall 
He cultivates. These serve him with a bint 
That nature lives: ‘That sight-refreshing green 
Is still the liv’ry she delights to wear, 
Though sickly seraples of the exuberant whole.” 








Cowper, 


But there is something in this stir which is mak- 


is as accessible, (and even more so,) as the rest, ing, that teaches us to beware how we run after 


and her rewards are sweeter.—Yes, of all the re- 
muneration that man receives, that which he de- 
rives from the soil is the most grateful. It is like 
receiving it from Heaven. For when “ the har- 
row shuts in the scene,” “ labouring man has 
done his part,” then the showers, and the dews, 
the sunshine, and the seasons, all of them images, 








of human enterprise beare to the other—Agri- 


though faint ones of the Deity,) perfect the rest 


a less important good, regardless of that which is 
so essential. You may see how nature gets back 
into her own channels, though they have been so 
long choaked up. I trust, if the times shall] 
change, and the fascinating objects which have hi- 
thertoled us all off from agriculture,again present 


—~--- + 


* Cowper. 
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themselves to our sight, and beckon us to follow|sassafras root, and drench the horse with it, ancjfather who was then living, exerted every endea- 
them, that we shall disregard them, and go on he would be well. With some difficulty I got/vour to destroy it, by pulling, digging up, &c. 
in the march of Agricultural improvement, Welmy horse to said plantation, put him into the yard,|&c. but in vain; at length it gained upon us so 


sce how, like virtue, i is resorted te alter indul-la 


nd had hardly time to unsaddle him, before hejiar that we gave up the contest, and attempted 


gences have proved their insufficiency to give the|fell; and there he lay, not being able to stir. I}only to arrest its general progress by working that 


bliss they promised. 
For one, my dear boy, come out into the fields.|s 


Mhen let us not forget this.|went at it immediately, dug upa quantity of sas-|corner of the field in a cut of 6 or 7 acres by it- 


afras root, washed them clean, boiled them injself, and stacking and feeding the produce of that 


If you can lead the way in your neighbourhood,|water, so as to make a strong decoction, and then|space on the ground upon which it grew.— After 
Cc } . ° . 
do so, and march out before your young compa-!poured out some in order to cool the sooner. Byjmy father’s decease (in 1801,) Iadopted the mode 


nions, waving the standard of our common mo-\t 
ther. 


his time the landlord came home, who addedjof fa// ploughing for the ensuing spring crop. It 


Get up a Juvenile Agricultural Society./some common salt to my decoction, say a smalliso happened one year, that I did not break up 


“ ‘ r va : , A : , : A 
Go to work on small pieces of ground, with/handful to a quart, and assisted me in drenchingjthat space until late in December, or early in 
theory in one hand, and practice in the other ;|the horse, pouring down his throat a black bottle|January ; the effects on my crop of oats were 


practice is the test—and the “ Practical Farmer,’ |fall of the decoction at a time. 


We had a goodjequally pleasing and astonishing, having, I think, 


aided by the lights of experience, and regarding/deal of trouble to do it, as the horse lay motion-|not the one 20th part as much garlic as before. 
science, is more noble in the eyes of God, andjless on the ground, not being able to stir, and it}/f could not at first, conceive the cause of this 
all thinking men, than the Persian monarch,}was with difficulty that we raised his head. Itlunexpected victory, at length it occurred to me 
though his glory be added to that of one—thejwas about 10 o’clock in the forenoon that we gave|that as the roots of garlic, generally speaking, are 
bloody conqueror—wiose deeds have made such/him the first bottle full of the drench, which wejabout the depth of o/d fashioned ploughing, (say 


a stain on the page of history. 


[t is the plough,|continued to do frequently, and repeated it in the}24 to 34 inches deep,) and the garlic being turne« 


afier all, my dear boy, around which ¢rue honoursjafternoon, say once an hour. About four o’clockjup and exposed to the frost in its juicy state, all 


will be found to lie ; and to follow it is the surestii 


n the afternoon, we first observed some restless-|the power of vegetation was destroyed by freez- 


way to wealth, health, and happiness.——You shalljness in the horse, but could not yet rouse him onling, the same as that of an onion, a turnip, or a 


hear from me again.— Meanwhile, 
I am your friend, 





oe 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Salem, MN. C. 21st August, 1820. 
Jonun S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir,—In the month of March 1803, travelling 
then in East ‘Tennessee, near the French Broad 
River, I staid one night at a place, where my 
horse could get nothing else, nor had any thing 
else than raw corp, and that plentilully, as much 
as he would eat. 


i 
t 


In the inornine, the horse drank 
very freely, and I suppose too hastily, and too 
much at once.* Having rode on, in less thana 
mile, my horse began to waik lame, and I ob- 
served that he was foundered. A siort time after 
I was met by a man, who, observing that my horse 
was foundered, told me, that as soon as [ observed 
it, I ought to have dug up a piece of sassafras 
root, and tied it to the bridle-bit ; he then alighted, 
and with his pocket-knife dug up a piece of that 
root, and assisted me in tying it to the bridle-bit ; 
then advised me to lead my horse to the next 
plantation, about a mile distant, if I could get 
him there, and to make a strong decoction of 





his feet ; in this we succeeded about five o’clock,|potato would be by the same cause. 
and the good man offered me to take my horsejriment may easily be made by those who may be 
. upon his wheat field, if I could get him there.jinclined to do it, and no doubt the effect would 
The field being near, I led him there, stiff as helbe still greater, if the ground was stirred again 
was, where he picked a little of the green wheatlin the winter, as it would expose more of the 
for about half an hour, when night coming on, Ilroots to the frost. 
led him in again. No other enclosure being con-jmeans, and by walking over my fields generally 
venient, | was under the necessity to put the horselin the spring, and taking up carefully, any chance 


The expe- 


At any rate, sir, by such 


nto a stable, which was dry. He had not anyjsprigs that may by any means have been scat- 
ood given him that night, except a few blades ofjtered ; I have not now, the one hundredth part as 


corn fodder, which lay scattered in the stable.—jmuch as I had 40 years ago. 
Next morning I went early to the stable, and ob- 
served my horse standing, seemingly quite well.—|subject,) I have always conceived, that where two 
I put the saddle on him, and walked my way fur-jparties can doth be benefited by an exchange of 
ther a few miles, leading the horse after me.—|property of any kind—such a swop, is not only 
Observing the horse to walk well at his usuall/aw/u/, but advisaédle. 
gate, [ ventured on him, and rode him. 
walked as well as ever, nor was the least sign of| Ripple Grass, is still attached to that article, I 
sickness or stiffness observable on him, and helshould be fond to drive a dargain with him, upon 
was, and continued to be as well as ever before. Ijalmost any terms. 
gave him, however, on the first day after his foun-jshort work, I would give the whole that my farm 
der no other food than some blades of corn fodder.|contains of it, roots, tofs, and all, for the one 


To conclude sir, (by wandering a little from the 


Therefore, if your cor- 
Helrespondent, who last year, wrote in favour of 





To be explicit, sir, and make 


W hat virtue the sassafras root had, or if it have|tenth fart as much of any thing else that bears 


any, to restore a foundered horse, I leave tojthe appellation of grass ; and by the by, sir, I 
others to determine. 


claim no singudar merit of generosity from of- 
I have been a little verbose, but I think it bet-/fering this great bargain, for most of my neigh- 


ter in this case, than merely to say, my horse was|bours, like myself, being entirely ignorant of its 


* It is, we believe, universally the practice of all riders|quite gone by the founder, and was wonderfully|good qualities, are, I believe, both ready and wil- 
and drivers of horses, particularly those of public stages,/and quickly restored to good health by a drench ling to trade upon the same liberal terms, as 


in the United States, to stop and water their horses fre-lo¢ the decoction of sassafras root. 


quently on the road ; all agree in the utility of watering 
often, but some conceive that the animal ought not to 
be permitted to take much at*a time—and yet we very 


often hear ofa founder being produced by allowing the|ed in the hoofs of the horse. 


horse to drink too much when warm. We know too, 
the very fatal effects sometimes produced upon the hu- 
man frame by taking a copious draft of cool water when 
the body is much heated.—The preventive against 
which, as recommended by medical gentlemen, is first to 
chill or cool the wrists or hands with the water before 


it is drank. The natural inference from which as itjothers of your agricultural correspondents. How- 


your paper, I have been occasionally amused with 


those offered by 








ABRAHAM STEINER. Your very humble servant, T. H. 
P. S. No unsoundness was afterwards observ- — 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
rd UNION OF 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Orchard Grass and Clover. 
S1r,—Although I am not a constant reader of 


Culpfiepfer Court-House, 12th Sept. 1820. 
Mr. Sxinner,—-In your last number, a Far- 
mer requests information respecting the union o! 





the theory of some, and edified by the practice of 





seems to us is, that cold water when taken by a manleyer sir, as I have neither rich land to work, nor/Orchard Grass with Clover, &c., and having my- 


without this precaution, or by a horse when much heat- 
ed, has a tendency to propel the blood violently to the 
extremities and fix it there, so as frequently to produce 
death in the man and founder in the horse.—The Span- 
ish maxim is to give little food either to man or horse 
through the day wile travelling, and the horse is never 
allowed to drink until he is stopped for the stage or the 
day: and not then, until he becomes quite cool.—We 
throw out these suggestions with the hope that some of 
eur readers may be induced to consider the subject ma- 
‘turely, and treat it scientifically. Edit. Am. Far. 





industry to work it if I had; it shall be my hum-jself for about 20 years followed this system——I 
ble lot to render more pure, if possible, the pro-|will with pleasure offer my experience respecting 
duce of those who can make something to boastjit.—Perhaps there are no other two grasses that 
of.—Garlick, I presume is one of the most ge-|can be sown together with so great advantage: By 
nerally detested nuisances among farmers, andjtheir union I am convinced, that the cropis nearly 
which I think may be destroyed by proper cul-|double what it would be if either were sown sepa- 


tivation. This noxious plant first made its ap-|rately ; they grow and flourish well together, come 


pearance on the farm I now occupy, I think/to maturity about the same tite, and the cloveris 
about 45 years ago, in one corner of a field; my|supported from falling by the uncommon strength 
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of the orchard grass. The common red clover* 
and orchard grass are among the earliest of al! 
grasses, they suit admirably well together if pro- 
perly managed—they should be sown on enclosed 
lots, and never be pastured, or the tender clover 
will soon be destroyed by the treading of the 
beasts and even the crop of orchard grass, though 
uncommonly hardy, will thereby be greatly di- 
minished. I commonly commence cutting and 
feecing from my lots in April, when the grass gets 
up to about 12 or 18 inches; ene acre affording a 
sufficiency of green food for 8 or 10 head of horses 
or cattle from that time until frost—From the 
conveniences and advantages to be derived from 
Jots like these, is it not wonderful they are not 
more common? The ground to be sown in or- 
chard grass and common red clover, should be 


well manured and ploughed deep in November, 


let it lay undisturbed until March following, then 
as early in that month as the weather will admit, 
give another dressing of manure, cross plough 
and harrow the ground until it is well pulverised ; 
this done, mix, a half bushel of orchard grass seed 
with a bushel of plaster which sow on one acre— 
then 3 quarts of clover seed in as much more 
plaster and sow it likewise—give the ground a| 
light harrowing to cover the seed.—Oats might, 
be sown and ploughed in before the seed is sown ; 
but I would prefer omitting the oats. as from 
their growth they are apt to smother the young 
grass-—should weeds put up, they should be drawn 
up and the grass while young be kept clean. 
About |2 bushels of orchard grass seed will be 
sent to Mr. William A. Knox, merchant, Freder- 
icksburg, in the course of a few weeks.—Persons 
wishing to be supplied can be furnished at $3 50 
per bushel, by leaving their orders with that gen- 
tleman. A CuLpepPER FARMER. 





* There is a_sort of grass called Sapling Clover, 
much like the red, only that it comes later—a union 
with it and timothy, no doubt would answer well they 
being matured about the same time. 





tee eeD 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir,—I wish every body would tell their 
names, it would save a vast deal of trouble to those 
who have any thing to say about them—instead of| 
Mister what do you call him, Mr. what’s his name, 
Mr. Thingumbob? &c. &c. &c. you would 
call him by the one which was given to him by his 
God-fathers and God-mothers, or the one which 
his father and mother have before him, or if you 
liked better by 40¢h.—Now sir, when a man calls 
himself “ A Correspondent,” he takes on himself 
a title which evey one may claim who has the 
honour to write for your paper.—-You will readily 
perceive what confusion would ensue if aé/ of us 
were to call ourselves by the same name, which 
we might do with as great propriety as any one 
of us can take a name common to all.—Why sir. 
we should be eternally making mistakes, never 
be certain of our man, and whenever a stroke was 
aimed at the head of one, how easy would it be 
for him to dodge out of the way and let it fall on 
the head of another—what good then would, “ I 
ask your pardon sir,” do? Would it cure a bro 
ken head--would it avail any thing to say the 
blow was not aimed at your Mr. “ Correspon- 





Mr. “ Correspondents” whose cogitations embel- 





appear, the fact was unknown to my “ Gardener.” 
dent,” it was intended for one of a hundred otherjand every other “ Gardener’? I have inquired of 


respecting it, until made known tothem by you: 


pear in fropria fersone, as my friend the School 
master says, and be answerable for his own sins 
if any he commits.—I have been led into these 
remarks from reading a piece in your paper, No. 
25, vol. II. page 200, (you see how particular | 
am obliged to be,) signed “ 4 Correspondent” 
in reply to mine on the Hessian fly, as well as in 
reply to a piece signed “ A Farmer” on the sub- 
ject of rust.—Your correspondent being a man 


with one stone. Perhaps it would be fair to hold 
you accountable for the errors of those anony- 
‘mous pieces, but making you so, would be acting 


instead of the hand which threw it, and by 
so doing | fear I should come off “ second best.” 
Let every one answer for themselves—I have 
nothing to do with his remarks about the Smut 
of Wheat, or its resemblance to the “tail of a 
Comet.”—My business is om the earth and with 
the earth, I cannot soar so high as your “ Cor- 
respondent” to find resemblances. 


To begin then, Iam charged with having pro- 
pagated error by asserting that frost will kill 
Hessian-fly, and the opinion is called “ no less 
new and surprising,” while it is acknowledged by 
your correspondent in the same breath, that “ late 
sowing is admitted to be the general practice,” 
even on the tide waters of Virginia, where the 
breed of Hessian-fly is the same as that of Mary- 
land, (of which he has by some means, unknown 
to me discovered that I am a resident)—nay, he 
can prove the fact by fifty or (even) a hundred 


the part of the foolish dog, who gnawed the stone} 





It seems that I have “ advanced opinions con- 
trary to all experience of cause and effect, and 
altogether incredible.” Now I will ask is it “ in- 
credible,” that frost should destroy a Hessian-fly, 
when it is known to be fatal to almost every other 
insect? Is it contrary to ali experience of cause 
land effect, that a worm should become a fly as 
iwell as a weavil? Or that it should exist in a 
grain of wheat as well as in a pea? And is it 


of business no doubt, wished to kill two birds‘ surprising,” that I should recommend the late 


‘sowing of wheat, when “ late sowing is admitted 
to be the yeneral practice ?” 

It was once argued by the good people of our 
town, whether the Hen that laid the egg, or the 
Hen that batched the egg, was the mother of the 
chicken,—debates ran very high on the subject, 
and many strong arguments were used fro and 
con. Indeed nothing else for a time occupied 
them ; an appeal was at length made to my Aunt 
Simplicity, who gravely decided that the Hen 
that laid the egg was the mother, and the one 
that hatched it the Foster-mother.—Now, sir, I 
should be glad to know from your correspondent 
what relationship a Weavil bears to a Hessian- 

y, both coming from the same mother ? 
Your friend and well wisher. 
JEREMIAH SIMPLE. 

P.S. I have a valuable mode of destroying the worm 
in fruit trees, but am afraid to make it known lest I 
may be further involved in disputation. P. S, 


| 


From the Albany Argus. 





witnesses more if necessary. 


Passing over his sage conjectures as to the con- 
sequences that would result to farmers, if every 
grain of wheat produced a fly instead of a weavil. 
and his denial upon my mere ifise dizxit, that they 
were Hessian-flies, (any more than fleas are lob- 
sters,) and his assertion thet “ these maggots were 
weavil” * which every d0dv knows are bred in the 
grain”—TI come to the last point affecting myself, 
where I am called on to show the manner in 
whicha Hessian-fly propagates its species.—- Nay, 
I am told that I am bound to show.” First, then, 
I am called on to prove that a maggot (which he 
says is a weavil) is a Hessian-fly, and next I am 
called on to show how this fly frofagates ite 
sfecies.—— Now I do not perceive the obligation ; 
for if I show how to il/ the fly and the “ gene- 
ral practice” of “late sowing, would seem to 
justify my mode ; I think there is no more rea- 
son why I should be called on to prove that a 
maggot is not a weavil, than there is to prove it 
nota Rat. Ifa maggot is a weavil, let your cor- 
respondent prove it one—I have nothing to do 
with the matter—he admits that these maggots 
are dred in the grain. I say they are dorn with 
it, they must of course be dred before they are 
born, and having taken the advance of me in this 
research, having gone one step further than I, he 


by which the grain is impregnated, which he can 
do, no doubt, prove it too, since he can get “ Aun- 
dreds of Gardeners’? to prove the manner in 
which a pea is impregnated with the egg that 
produces the bug—Strange however as it may 


AGRICULTURE. 

It is truly gratifying to observe the interest that 
the subject of agricu!ture has excited in almost every 
part of the unon—Althougl « science of all others, 
most deserving the attention of mankind; yet, for 
ages, it was in a measure neglected in Europe; and 
we all know that it is very recently indeed, that 
much thought has been bestowed upon it in this coun- 
try. The Europeans derived their knowledge of 
husbandry from the Romans—and what is most sin- 
gular, in England, from whence we brought our 
knowledge of this subject, little improvement was 
made in the Roman system, until within the last cen- 
tury; for in Virgil’s Georgics, we find the general 
precepts of husbandry as practised in England under 
what is now denominated the old system. A new 
system was introduced into that country about sixty 
or seventy years ago, principally through the instru- 
mentality of a gentleman by the name of Tull, which 
aided by subsequent improvements, has been pro- 
ductive of the most astonishing advantages. Under 
this new system, the English farmer has doubled the 
quantity of his produce without any increased expense 
in the cultivation. 

While in every other art and science, the human 
mind throughout the European world was making a 
constant, rapid and splendid advancement, the sci- 
ence of agriculture, for centuries in succession, 
seems almost whoily to have escaped the notice of 
the learned, and the employment itself to have been 
generally undervalued, if not held in disrepute: It 
would be a subject worthy the attention of the phi- 
losophical agriculturist, to inquire into the cause of this 


is buund, if any body is bound, to show the means|singular phenomenon. 


We would hazard a single reflection on the subject. 
On the destruction of the Roman power, the feudal 
policy and laws were established in every kingdom 
of Europe; during thé prevalence of this system, 
the cultivation of the ground was wholly performed 
by a description of people called serfs and villaings— 
over the persons of the serfs, who were the most ny. 
merous class of cultivators, the masters had the most 








lish the Farmer ?—~Let every one do as I do, ap- 


infallible “ Correspondent,” 


absolute dominion, like the worst species of negro 
slavery in modern times—the villains, as they were 
called, paid a fixed rent to their masters and what 
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they earned beyond that, they had for themselves ;|and telling them that his appetite required no other 
but they were annexed to the svil and transferable|food, and therefore he desired no increase of riches. 
with it, as is the case, at present, in some parts of|It was this same Fabricus who caused a generous 
Russia ;—there was indeed, another class of people,jfoe to exclaim ‘‘ admirable man, it would be as 
who at first were freemen, and who were owners of|easy to turn the sun from its course as thee from the 
the soil, of small farms, and its cultivators: but, suchinaths of honour.’ What a contrast between the mo. 
were the defects of this system, that the government)rals nf the Roman people of that day and afterwards, 
offered no security to the rights or property of those] when Jugurtha bribed to his interest the tribunes and 
humble subjects: and to get rid of tyranny and P-\the senate ; and when leaving that renowned city, 


pression of a more odious kind, most of these free-| 
men surrendered their liberties and became the slaves! 
of some powerful lord or baron, who could afford! 


them protection: the cultivators of the earth being), 


of this degraded condition, probably gave a charac-) 


he could not avoid uttering the sarcasm i's veuality 
so nchly deserved : O “ Rome, how readily wouldst 
theu sell thyself if there were any man rich enough 
be the purchaser!” The Roman people had then 
lost their frugal habits, and with those their virtue ; 


the . Seaals arhiah « : . *hile| ° pein . 
a . dal ons a mA er “ “mys i. bileland we soon after find them the willing slaves of dic- 
ve feudal system lasted; and when that began toctors and triumvirates. 


be ameliorated and to disappear, the character of| 


Nor is our own country destitute of examples well 


the employment may have remained the same, though calculated to recommend to our notice and esteem 


the cause, which at first. prolonged it had ceased to! 


exist :—May not this account, for the different esti-| 
mate, in which agricultural pursuits have been held) 
in Europe, from what we find to have been the case} 
among most of the enlightened nations of antiquity : 
but whether these suggestions be well founded or not, 
is not very material—it is sufficient that agriculture 
ig now assuming the rank to which it is entitled, and 
enlisted in its behalf, the voice of both the old world, 
and the new. 

Few among us are fully apprized of the immense 
advantages to be derived from an improved state off 
husbandry. The soil of this country is not inferior 
to that of Great Britain, and yet it is supposed that) 
the English farmer raises double the amount of pro-| 
duce from the same quantity of acres, that we have; 
been in the habit of doing. It is almost incredible to! 
see the difference between the old system and the; 
new; it has been computed by persons who have 
made it their business critically to examine into the| 
subject, that the net proceeds of a farm of 139 acres,| 
cultivated under the new system, exceeded by 275/., 
sterling that arising from the old system—‘he expense| 
of both being about equal. 

In navigation, in commerce, in the science of go- 
vernment, in political economy, in the mechanical 
arts, the Americans have rivalled the most successful 
of the European nations—why may we not also rival 
them in good husbandry ? 

In this state, in common with many others in the 
union, the land is generally owned in fee by the cultiva- 
tors themselves: they-have therefore, greater induce- 
ments to improve its value, than where they are mere- 
ly tenants for a short period of time. All which the 
husbandman here does to better his farm, is done ex- 
clusively for liimself and his children. We are protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of the fruits of our labour ; we have 
no idle drones, claiming an hereditary right to be 
supported at the expense of the sweat of our brows— 


the pursuits of agriculture. Our beloved Washing- 
ton was a practical farmer ; and after presiding, by 
a unanimous Call, over the destinies of a nation, 
which had gratefully stiled him its father, he vol- 
untarily retired to his farm; and while cultivating 
that, instructed his neighbours in the peaceable em- 
ployments of husbandry. We may also point to an 
Adams, a Jefferson, a Madison, who, after having 
been successively raised to the most dignified sta- 
tions in the world, having by the unbought voice of 
a free people, been entrusted with the highest pow- 
er and authority known in their government, return- 
ed to their farms ; devoting their time to the pur- 
suits of literature and the practical concerns of hus- 
bandry. These are examples of which we may well 
be proud ; for where is the nation that can show us 
any so illustrious ? 

In whatever manner then, we consider the subject 
of agriculture; whether in the more limited and 
confined sense as connected with the immediate in- 
terests of the husbandman alone, or with a more ex- 
panded view, in its probable influence on the future 
tortunes of our country, it equally deserves the atten- 
tion and countenance of an enlightened public. 


TO DESTROY MOLES. 

Sxtract to the Editor. entucky, 27th August, 1820. 

I noticed some time ago, in your valuable pa- 
per, a complaint from a lady against the Moles. 
advise her (in your own way) to try the effect of 
planting a few of the Palma Christi, or Castor 
Beans in her grounds, say ten or twelve in an 
acre, so disposed as to equalize their influence 
in all parts of it. 

My own experience hasinduced me to believe 
this remedy greatly beneficial, if not absolutely 











we have, indeed, abundant cause of gratitude, that a 
kind Providence has cast our lot in a country where 
the climate is healtly, the soil fruitful, and where! 
civil liberty and the rights of conscience are secured 
to all. In such a country agriculture peculiarly me- 
rits the attention of the patriot and statesman: its 


effectual; although when advised to try it, I 
thought it ridiculous, and am indebted to acci- 
dent for the introduction of it into my grounds. 


TES FARMIaIRo 








pursuits have always been found favourable to virtue 
and general unrightness of character; and some o 
the noblest examples of disinterested partiotism, o 
stern unyielding integrity, which are to be met with 
in the records of past times, were practical cultiva- 
tors of the soil. Regulus, who as consul headed the 
Roman armies in their first war with Carthage, who 
was the most accomplished captain of his time, and 
who voluntarily devoted himself to suffer the most 
eruel tortures and death to promote the honour and 
happiness of his country was the owner and cultiva- 
tor of a small farm, his only fortune, and its produce 
was all he had to support himself and family. And 
can we possibly conceive of any spectacle more in- 
teresting, or of such true moral sublimity, as to figure 
to our imaginations the celebrated Fabricius sitting 
bv his fire side in an humble dwelling, preparing with 
ms own hands his frugal meal of turnips, raised by 
his own labour, viewing the ambassadors from the ene- 
mies of his country; and while rejecting with dis- 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1820, 


— 

op A meeting of the Agricultural Society of Ma- 
ryland, will take place at the Pavilion Gardens, in 
the city of Baltimore, on Wednesday and Thursday 
the 11th and 12th days of October next. 

On the first of the above mentioned days, the 
society will convene at 3 o’clock, P. M. for the par- 
pose of receiving such communications asthe Presi- 
dent and other members may have to make, and for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Socie- 
ty. On Thursday the 12th, the meeting will take 
place at ten o’clock, A. M. for the exhibition and 
insp¢ction of Agricultural Machinery, Live Stock, 
&e. &c.—for which purpose suitable lots will be 
provided. 





SALE oF BAKEWEL?L SHEEP.—Farmefs in 


Barney, the celebrated Grazier, of Delaware, 
should bring to this market for sale, some of his 
fine sheep of the Bakewell or New Leicester breed, 
we are authorised to say, that he will send a few— 
both male and female, to be exhibited and sold at the 
next meeting of the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land—which will take place on the Lith and 12th 


of October next —The superior quality of this breed 
of sheep is too well established to require any notice 


at this time. Farmers who may desire to purchase, 
would do well to attend the meeting of the society ; 
in the mean time, they will of course take care not 
to let the common ram have access to their flocks. 
Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 
Hay, per ton $15—Srraw $7—Wharf Oats 31) 
cts.x—Herrines, No. 1, $2 75—Do. No. 2, $2 124 to 
$2 50—Cop Fisa, per quintal, $3 to $3 50—N. E. 
Bzans, per bushel, i Do. Buack-kyz Pras, per do. 
Gl—Suav, No. 1, $6 to $6 50—Do. No. 2, $5 to 
$5 50—Porx, prime, per bbl. $14 to 14 50— 
Beer, $11 to 12 50—FLovr from the wagons $4 50 
to $4 624—Waiskey, from do. 34 cts.—Burrer, per 
Ib. 25 to 31 cts—Eaes, per doz. 18} cts.—Veat, per 
lb. 6 to 10 cts—Lamn, per quarter, 374 to 624 cts— 
Beer, prime pieces 8 to 10 cts.—Hams, 14 cts.—Mip- 
pLines, 10 cts.—Caickens, per doz. $2 50 to 2 75— 
Potaroxrs, 374 to 50 cts.—Tar, $2 25, scarce—Twn- 
PENTINE, soft, §2—Srinuits, do, 35 cts.—Prirea, $2 25 
Larp, 11 to 13 cts—Surneres, best deep Creek, $8 50 
Do. small $4 75 to $5—Froortve Prank, 5-4 $26 
London Waitt Leap, $4 25—American do. §3 75 
Boiled Oit, $1 374—Featuens, 50 to 624 cts.—Cort- 
ton, Upland 20 to 21 cents.—Maryland Tosacco, Ten 
hhds. from Calvert County, 3 second 2 at $6—1 do. 
at $7, and 7 crop, at $9, sold the present week—- 
No sales Virginia Tosacco the present week, that we 
know of. 





IMPORTANT TO 
Plough Makers and Farmers. 


The subscriber having long been desirous to bring 
into use, an 


Iron Mould-Board PLOUGH, 


which should combine all the advantages of the best, 
Cast Board, as to shape, with the superior durability 
of the wrought iron, plated Mould Board, and its con- 
venience of repair, has now the satisfaction to state, 
that by the combination of wrought iron and steel, he 
has succeeded in constructing Mould Boards, which are 
nerally in use in this neighbourhood ; and which com- 
pletely effect this desirable purpose, together with rid- 
ding the farmer of the serious disadvantage of having 
his Mould Board to break, without the possibily of get- 
ting it repaired, which must always be the case with 
the Cast Iron Beard, 

Should the Mould-Boards of the Subscriber's 
PLOUGHS fail by wearing (which cannot be the case 
under a very great length of time) they can be repair- 
ed by any common Blacksmith, possessing sufficient 
capacity to weld two pieces of iron together. As this 
improvement will be obvious at first view, to any one 
possessing the slightest knowledge of a Plough, all per- 
isons interested, are invited to call at the subscriber’s 
manufactory,E.ticorr’s Pararsco MILts, or at the ware- 
house of his agent in Baltimore, and judge for them- 

Ives. 

The subscriber is now prepared to execute Ploughs 
of all the various sizes, with this important improvement, 
and to furnish Plough Makers with the Wrought Mould. 
Boards in any quantity desired. WILLIAM HINKS. 


Elicote’s Patapsco Mills, Sept. 18, 1820. 


The undersigned, agent for the sale of the above de: 
scribed PLOUGHS, has now and will cont:nue to keep 
a supply of them, of the various sizes and patterns. 

W. E. COALE, 
Corner of Pratt Street and Public alley. 
Sept. 22nd, 1820. 


dain the presents they supposed his poverty would):he neighbourhood of Baltimore and the adja) ——_—_—_—_—_——————— 
not permit him to refuse, pointing to his homely fare, 


country, having expressed a wish that Mr. John 
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